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INTRODUCTION 


A.  PURPOSE 

The  United  States  Travel  Service,  in  an  effort  to  more  effectively 
supply  travel  data  to  the  industry  has  prepared  a  monthly  analysis 
of  foreign  visitor  arrivals  to  the  United  States. 

B.  OBJECTIVES 


Specifically,  the  report  was  designed  to  meet  the  following 
objectives : 

(1)  Assimilation  of  available  travel  market  data  from 
other  U.S.  government  agencies,  government  tourist 
offices  of  other  countries  and  international  travel 
associations. 

(2)  Analysis  of  statistical  material  highlighting  trends 
and  significant  events. 

C.   METHODOLOGY,  SCOPE,  LIMITATIONS 


(1)   Foreign  Visitor  Arrivals  to  the  U.S. 

Data  on  arrivals  are  based  upon  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  tabulations  of  Forms  1-94, 
a  document  which  visitors  to  the  United  States 
are  required  to  complete.   In  addition,  tabulations 
of  Forms  SW-434  are  included  in  the  figures  for 
Mexico  so  as  to  reflect  all  visitors  from  Mexico, 
excluding  border  crossers.   Data  on  Canadian  arrivals 
is  provided  by  Statistics  Canada. 


The  business  category  includes  B-l  visa  holders. 
The  pleasure  category  includes  B-2  visa  holders. 
The  transit  category  includes  C-l  (aliens  in 
transit)  visa  holders  and  C-4  (transit  without  visa) 
holders.   The  student  group  includes  F-l  and  F-2 
(students  and  their  families)  visa  holders.   The 
categories  reflect  the  definition  of  a  "tourist" 
as  defined  by  the  official  governmental  tourist  organ- 
ization, the  International  Union  of  Official  Travel 
Organizations  and  by  the  tourism  committee  of  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 


(2)   International  Travel  Market  of  Selected  Countries 

Data  for  this  section  are  the  result  of  many  contributors, 
primarily  international  organizations  such  as  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) ,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations  (IUOTO) ,  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  (USTS)  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
national  tourist  offices  of  various  foreign  governments.   In 
addition,  data  from  private  industry  studies  on  tourism  are 
included  in  this  publication. 

D.   CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  hope  that  the  users  of  this  information  will  keep  USTS 
informed  of  its  usefulness.   We  would  appreciate  any 
comments  on  either  the  form  or  content  of  the  data  and  any 
suggestions  on  how  USTS  might  improve  its  data  and  analytical 
services  to  the  industry. 


FOREIGN  VISITOR 
ARRIVALS   TO  THE  U.S 


Highlights  of  Foreign  Visitor  Arrivals  to  the  U. S . --September 
and  First  Nine  Months  1975 

September  1975 

International  travel  (arrivals  from  overseas  countries,  Mexico 
and  Canada)  to  the  U.S.  during  the  month  of  September  1975  reached 
1.3  million  visitors,  representing  a  -2.0%   decrease  from  September 
1974. 

September  1975      September  1974      %  Change 

Overseas  343,559  347,438  -1.1% 

Mexico  148,445  156,233  -5.0 

Canada  804,193  819,106  -1.8 

TOTAL  1,296,197  1,322,777  -2.0 

Of  these  1.3  million  foreign  visitor  arrivals  during  September, 
343,559  came  from  overseas  countries,  a  slight  (-1. 1%)  decline 
from  September  of  1974.   This  decrease  was  due  primarily  to  the 
drop  in  travel  from  the  largest  source  of  overseas  visitors, 
Europe  —  registering  a  -7.9%  decline  in  arrivals  from  September 
a  year  ago.   Arrivals  from  South  America  were  also  off  somewhat 
from  the  1974  period,  registering  a  -4.4%  decrease.   Travel  from 
all  other  major  geographic  areas,  however,  showed  increases  in 
visitor  totals  from  September  1974. 

Exemplifying  the  continuing  unfavorable  economic  conditions  in 
Europe,  travel  from  USTS1  major  European  market  countries—United 
Kingdom,  West  Germany  and  France- -experienced  respective  declines 
of  -1.17o,  -16.6%,  and  -13.0%  during  the  month  of  September. 

Asian  travel  to  the  U.S.  exhibited  the  strongest  increase  in 
arrivals  from  any  major  geographical  area  during  September  with 
an  increase  of  +9.5%,  primarily  the  result  of  a  +13.6%  increase 
in  arrivals  from  Japan.   This  strong  showing  in  Japanese  arrivals 
supports  earlier  indications  of  an  improving  economy;  the  September 
rise  in  travel  from  Japan  was  the  fifth  consecutive  monthly  increase 
recorded,  continuing  the  favorable  trend  which  began  in  May  of 
this  year. 

Arrivals  to  the  U.S.  from  Mexico  in  September  decreased  -5.0% 
from  last  year's  September  figure.   It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  September  1974  saw  an  atypically  high  volume  of  Mexican 
visitors--28. 1%  more  than  in  September  1973,  the  largest  September 
increase  recorded  in  over  six  years.   This  September's  decline, 
therefore,  should  not  be  viewed  in  alarm  since  it  follows  such 
an  unusually  large  Mexican  travel  month  in  1974. 


According  to  officials  in  Texas,  this  decline  in  Mexican 
arrivals  could  have  been  caused  by  more  stringent  Mexican  border 
customs  restrictions  which  deterred  many  Mexican  shopping  trips 
into  the  Southwest  to  purchase  back-to-school  supplies  during 
September. 

Canadian  visitor  arrivals  to  the  U.S.  during  September  reached 
804,193,  representing  the  first  decrease  of  the  year--a  -1.8% 
decline.   It  appears  that  travel  from  Canada,  which  reached  its 
seasonal  peak  in  August,  is  moving  back  to  its  expected  Autumn 
volume. 

First  Nine  Months 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1975,  the  U.S.  was  host  to  12.5 
million  visitors  from  overseas  countries,  Mexico  and  Canada, 
11.4%  more  during  the  same  period  in  1974. 

1st  9  Months  1975    1st  9  Months  1974    %  Change 

Overseas  2,799,317  2,802,438  -  0.1% 

Mexico  1,604,386  1,435,049  +11.8 

Canada  8,143,584  7,021,850  +16.0 

TOTAL  12,547,287  11,259,337  +11.4 

With  respect  to  arrivals  from  overseas  countries  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1975,  travel  was  relatively  even  with  the  total 
recorded  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1974.   This  "stable"  showing 
was  due  largely  to  the  increases  evidenced  in  travel  from  Asia 
(+5.4%),  South  America  (+10.1%),  and  Oceania  (+6.1%),  since  travel 
from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  was  down  -5.0%  and  -7.2%,  respectively 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1975. 

As  previously  noted,  economic  conditions  within  Europe  have  depressed 
travel  to  the  U.S.,  a  fact  readily  evident  when  viewing  arrivals 
from  USTS '  major  European  markets  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1975: 
travel  was  down  -5.57o  from  the  United  Kingdom;  -3.8%  from  Germany; 
and  -7.4%  from  France. 

Asian  travel  was  up  +5.4%  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year. 
Japan  with  it  strong  showing  during  the  past  five  months,  bettered  its 
arrivals  count  by  almost  4%  over  the  comparable  1974  nine -month  tally. 

Mexican  arrivals  during  this  year's  first  three  quarter  numbered  1.6 
million--a  gain  of  +11.8%  over  the  1974  period. 

The  first  nine  months  of  1975  saw  8.1  million  Canadian  visitors  travel 
to  the  U.S.,  representing  a  +16.07o  increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1974. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  MARKET  OF  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


INTRODUCTION 

This  month's  issue  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Brazilian  travel 
market.   Presented  is  the  research  study  entitled,  "Market  Analysis: 
Brazil,"  which  is  based  upon  a  survey  conducted  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  USTS  and  Pan  American  World  Airways.   This  analysis 
also  draws  upon  information  gained  from  Brazilian  travel  trade 
interviews  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  as  well  as  current  Department  of 
Commerce  socio-economic  data  concerning  Brazil. 

OBJECTIVES 


This  report  is  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  present  and 
prospective  Brazilian  travel  market,  its  size  and  composition,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  relevant  travel  segments.   This  survey 
is  structured  to  provide  a  basis  for  development  of  the  market 
for  Brazilian  travel  to  the  United  States. 

SCOPE  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  initial  phase  of  this  report,  an  examination  of  the  Brazilian 
social  and  economic  environment,  is  based  upon  existing  published 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  concerning  the  Brazilian  economy. 

The  second  source  for  this  report,  a  survey  conducted  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  USTS  and  Pan  American  World  Airways,  is  based 
upon  personal- interviews  among  a  representative  sample  of  international 
travelers  residing  in  predominantly  upper-  and  middle-class  areas  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.   A  total  of  534  interviews 
were  completed  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1975. 

The  final  information  source  used  in  this  analysis,  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Texas  under  joint  sponsorship 
with  USTS  and  two  Brazilian  universities,  is  based  upon  a  series 
of  89  interviews  among  travel  agents,  executives  of  hotel  and 
transport  companies,  government  officials,  and  members  of  the 
academic  community  in  Brazil  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  1974.   Interviewees  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  institution's  role  in  the  Brazilian  travel  industry. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

Major  findings  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

I.   Economic  Environment 

Brazil's  economy  is  the  largest  and  most  active  in 
South  America,  with  an  overall  economic  growth 
averaging  in  excess  of  107,.   The  population  stood 
at  105  million  persons  at  mid-1974  and  has  grown 
at  the  annual  rate  of  2.8%.   One-third  of  the 
population  is  economically  active,  with  447, 
employed  in  agriculture  and  18%  in  industry. 
Industrial  growth  has  been  heavily  concentrated 
in  the  Southeast  area  of  the  country. 

II.   Travel  Environment 

During  1974,  Brazilians  took  approximately  13.3 
million  trips--13  million  domestically  and  269,000 
outside  the  country.   The  U.S.  received  327,  (85,490) 
of  the  total  Brazilian  international  travelers,  but 
only  137  ($50  million)  of  the  total  Brazilian 
international  travel  expenditures  ($396  million). 
Per  capita  expenditures  for  all  Brazilian  international 
travelers  was  $1,469  versus  average  spending  in  the 
U.S.  of  $585. 

The  average  Brazilian  traveler  to  the  U.S.  is 
middle-aged,  affluent,  employed  in  a  professional 
occupation,  and  is  a  resident  of  Sao  Paulo  or  Rio  de 
Janeiro.   Trips  to  the  U.S.  are  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  pleasure/vacationing,  study/teaching,  or  business. 
Most  trips  occur  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  year  and  last  on  the  average  of  27  days  in  the 
U.S. 

Brazilians  have  a  favorable  image  of  the  United  States 
as  a  modern,  advanced  country—both  technologically 
and  culturally.   They  view  it  as  a  place  to  "expand 
one's  horizons,"  to  shop  for  merchandise  unavailable 
in  Brazil,  and  to  help  one's  business  career.   They 
are  most  impressed  with  the  "organization  and  efficiency1 
of  the  American  people. 
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The  negative  aspects  which  cause  concern  among 
potential  and  actual  Brazilian  visitors  to  the  U.S. 
center  primarily  around  three  problem  areas:   (1) 
language/communications  difficulties;  (2)  food 
differences;  and  (3)  travel  costs. 

III.   Market  Forecast 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  could  receive 
118,000  Brazilian  visitors  during  calendar  year  1976, 
a  16.87o  increase  over  the  101,000  expected  for  total 
year  1975.   These  118,000  Brazilian  visitors  are 
expected  to  spend  $77  million  during  their  visits 
to  the  U.S.  during  1976,  24%  more  than  the  $62  million 
forecast  for  1975. 
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ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Structure  of  the  Economy 

Covering  the  largest  land  area  in  Latin  America,  Brazil  also 
has  the  largest  and  most  active  economy  in  the  area  as  well. 
A  tremendous  industrial  expansion  over  the  last  several  years 
has  served  as  the  leading  edge  of  an  overall  economic  growth 
averaging  in  excess  of  10%  per  year. 

Brazil's  population  stood  at  105  million  persons  at  mid-1974 
(estimate)  and  has  grown  at  the  annual  rate  of  2.8%.   The  three 
largest  cities  are:   Sao  Paulo,  6.2  million;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
4.5  million;  and  Belo  Horizonte,  1.4  million.  One  third  of 
the  population  is  economically  active,  with  4470  employed  in 
agriculture  and  18%  in  industry.   Skilled  workers  are  scarce, 
and  shortages  are  appearing  in  unskilled  labor  in  greater 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  areas. 

The  national  language  is  Portuguese  and  the  literacy  rate  among 
those  10  years  or  older  was  68%  in  1970.   While  many  Brazilian 
businessmen  speak  English,  not  enough  do  so  to  permit  the  conduct 
of  business  in  that  language  except  in  special  circumstances. 
The  non-Portuguese  speaking  U.S.  businessman  may  find  that  he 
needs  an  interpreter  on  more  than  507o  of  his  business  calls. 
Correspondence  as  well  as  product  literature  should  be  in 
Portuguese,  with  English  being  a  preferable  substitute  to 
Spanish.   Specifications  and  other  technical  data  should  be 
in  the  decimal  metric  system. 

GNP 

In  1974,  GNP  was  estimated  at  $85  billion,  with  per  capita  GNP 
equalling  approximately  $808.   Growth  in  real  terms  was  10.2% 
in  1974,  slightly  below  the  11.4%  growth  rate  recorded  for  1973. 
The  distribution  of  GNP  (1969)  was:   agriculture,  17.1%;  mining, 
manufacturing  and  construction,  26.9%;  transport,  communications 
and  utilities,  8.2%;  trade  and  finance,  22.2%;  and  other,  25.6%. 

Foreign  Trade 

1.  Trade  Policy.   Virtually  anything  is  importable  into  Brazil 
but  high  duties  discourage  the  importation  of  types  of  goods 
being  manufactured  locally,  especially  those  considered 
"non-essential."  Duty  exemptions  are  available  to  Brazilian 
firms  importing  (principally  capital  equipment)  for  export- 
oriented  or  other  high  priority  industries.   Brazil  is  a 
member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT. 
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2.  Trade  Prospects.   Although  signs  of  stress  have  appeared  in 
the  economy  in  recent  months,  Brazil  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  markets  in  the  world  for  U.S.  industrial 
exports,  such  as  metalworking  and  metal-finishing  equipment. 

3.  Imports.  During  1974,  Brazil ' s  import  bill  totaled  U.S.  $12.5 
billion  (FOB),  more  than  twice  the  U.S.  $6.0  billion  recorded 
for  1973.   The  U.S.  share  fell  from  28.3%  in  1973  to  25.0% 

in  1974.   Major  U.S.  competitors  in  1973  were  West  Germany, 
Japan,  Argentina,  and  Saudi  Arabia.   Principal  imports  from 
the  U.S.  are  wheat,  chemicals,  and  electric  and  non-electric 
machinery. 

4.  Exports.   Brazil's  exports  totaled  U.S.  $7.9  billion  (FOB) 
in  1974,  up  27%  from  the  U.S.  $6.2  billion  recorded  in  1973. 
The  U.S.  share  in  1974  was  22%;  principal  U.S.  imports  from 
Brazil  are  coffee,  sugar,  canned  meat  and  iron  ore. 

5.  Balance  of  Payments.   The  country's  position  was  very  strong 
in  1973,  due  primarily  to  large  private  capital  inflow  and 
the  first  trade  surplus  since  1970.  A  large  current  account 
deficit  occurred  in  1974  due  to  tripling  of  cost  of  necessary 
oil  imports.   Both  reserves  and  foreign  debt  increased  sub- 
stantially in  1973. 

Foreign  Investment 

Total  direct  foreign  investment  and  reinvestments  registered 
at  Central  Bank  at  the  end  of  1972  was  $3,404  million,  of  which 
$2,802  million  was  in  manufacturing  (total  U.S.:   $1,272  million 
or  37%  of  total  foreign  direct  investment  in  Brazil). 

The  Brazilian  government  is  generally  receptive  to  foreign 
investment,  especially  in  export  and  high  technology  industries 
and  in  those  raw  material  and  capital  goods  industries  that  have 
been  bottlenecks  to  general  economic  development. 

Finance 

Currency.  The  monetary  unit   is  cruzeiro.   U.S.  $1.00  equaled  Cr  $8.37 
as  of  October  16,  1975.   Official  policy  has  been  to  permit  periodic 
"mini-devaluations"  to  offset  domestic  inflation. 

Domestic  Credit  and  Investment.  In  order  to  control  rising  inflation 
(expected  to  be  25%  in  1975),  growth  of  money  supply  has  been  reduced. 
Also,  measures  have  been  taken  to  restrain  consumer  credit. 

National  Budget.   Total  general  expenditures  in  1974  were  Cr  $50.6 
billion.   A  small  fiscal  surplus  is  forecast  for  1975. 
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B.  Current  Economic  Situation  and  Trends 

Despite  a  darkening  of  the  world  economic  picture,  Brazil's 
economy  maintained  its  high  rate  of  growth  in  1974.   GNP  reached 
an  estimated  U.S.  $85  billion,  increasing  in  real  terms  10.27o 
over  1973.   Per  capita  income  grew  by  only  7%,  to  U.S.  $808, 
because  of  Brazil's  continued  high  rate  of  population  growth. 
While  last  year's  economic  expansion  was  slightly  below  the  11.4% 
gain  registered  in  1973,  it  was  far  above  levels  in  most  other 
countries.   The  outlook  for  1975  remains  optimistic.   Government 
officials,  though  expressing  hope  that  the  economy  would  sustain 
the  growth  rate  of  recent  years,  have  indicated  that  a  5  to  7 
percent  growth  would  be  acceptable,  given  the  need  to  restrain 
import  demand  and  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  annual  inflation  rate  on  a  December-to-December  basis  reached 
34.57,  as  measured  by  the  General  Price  Index  for  Guanabara  state. 
This  steep  rise,  the  highest  in  the  past  nine  years,  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  impact  of  international  inflation, 
an  overly-active  domestic  economy,  and  the  47%  increase  in  money 
supply  in  1973.   Price  increases  averaged  more  than  37,  per 
month  during  the  first  half  of  1974  and  then  dropped  to  a  monthly 
average  of  slightly  less  than  2%   during  the  second  semester.   This 
slowdown  can  be  attributed  to  the  governments 's  anti-inflationary 
measures,  including  the  generation  of  a  budget  surplus,  a  tight 
monetary  policy,  and  restrictions  on  consumer  credit.   The  govern- 
ment expanded  the  money  supply  by  347,  in  1974,  but  half  of  this 
increase  occurred  in  November  and  December.   The  credit  squeeze 
in  mid-year  gave  rise  to  numerous  complaints  about  declining 
retail  sales  and  industrial  cash  flow  problems. 

The  inflation  rate  may  diminish  in  1975  to  a  range  of  257o. 
Monetary  authorities  have  stated  that  the  federal  budget  will 
be  balanced  and  that  a  tight  monetary  policy  will  be  pursued. 
The  money  supply  will  be  expanded  by  307o  in  order  to  monetize 
the  expected  increase  in  GNP  and  to  offset  the  rise  in  domestic 
prices.   The  new  Council  of  Economic  Development  has  placed  a 
a°a/  ceiling  on  price  rises  by  public  sector  enterprises  in  an 
effort  to  r~^£fy  priCe  increases.   Government  spokesmen  have 
promised  to  spread  tv,P  growth  of  the  money  supply  evenly  though- 
out  the  year  to  avoid  the  cicdit  crunch  which  took  place  last 
year.   Early  in  the  year,  however,  complaints  about  excessively 
restrictive  credit  apparently  obliged  the  government  to  augment 
liquidity  by  releasing  part  of  the  commercial  banks*  required 
reserves  and  by  opening  new  lines  of  credit. 

The  need  to  strengthen  the  internal  market,  which  began  to  show 
signs  of  a  slowdown  in  late  1974,  may  force   the  government  to 
take  more  expansionary  measures. 
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The  government  has  already  authorized  a  43  percent  wage  increase 
(less  the  10  percent  emergency  wage  increase  authorized  in  December) 
for  workers  whose  contracts  were  renewed  in  January.   As  more 
contracts  are  renewed,  the  effects  of  such  large  wage  raises  may 
spur  a  revival  of  the  demand-pull  inflation  experienced  early 
last  year.   Off -setting  factors  are  the  slowdown  in  inflation 
abroad  and  the  recent  decline  in  world  commodity  prices. 

The  cruzeiro  underwent  a  cumulative  devaluation  of  19.  TL   during 
1974  as  the  government  sought  to  maintain  Brazil's  export  compet- 
itiveness.  There  have  been  two  mini-devaluations  to  date  in  1975, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  2.5  percent.   Taking  into  account  the 
expected  difference  in  the  rate  of  inflation  in  Brazil  and  its 
principal  trading  partners,  the  cruzeiro  devaluation  may  approx- 
imate 15%  in  1975. 

Brazil's  trade  account  swung  from  relative  balance  in  1973  to  a 
U.S.  $4.6  billion  deficit  last  year.   Imports  in  1974  totalled 
slightly  more  than  U.S.  $12.5  billion  (FOB),  an  increase  of 
1167.  over  1973.   Exports  grew  28  percent  and  reached  a  total 
of  U.S.  $7.9  billion  (FOB).   The  increased  cost  of  petroleum 
imports,  which  rose  from  U.S.  $1  billion  in  1973  to  nearly 
U.S.  $3  billion  in  1974,  contributed  heavily  to  the  deficit. 
The  remaining  increases  in  imports  can  be  attributed  largely 
to  substantial  rises  in  the  costs  of  wheat,  coal,  metals, 
chemicals  and  fertilizers,  as  well  as  to  volume  increases  in 
imports  of  capital  goods  and  intermediate  products. 

Added  to  the  trade  deficit  was  a  service  account  deficit  of 
approximately  U.S.  $2.4  billion,  for  a  total  current  account 
deficit  of  about  U.S.  $7.0  billion.   This  shortfall  was  made 
up  by  net  foreign  credits  and  investments  totalling  U.S.  $6 
billion  and  by  drawing  down  Brazil's  foreign  exchange  reserves 
from  U.S.  $6.4  billion  to  U.S.  $5.2  billion.   To  stimulate 
capital  inflows,  Brazilian  authorities  reduced  the  minimum 
duration  of  foreign  loans  from  10  to  5  years  and  reduced 
temporarily  the  income  tax  rate  from  25  percent  to  5  percent 
on  service  charge  remittances  for  foreign  loans. 

Brazil's  foreign  debt  has  quadrupled  since  1969  and  has  reached 
U.S.  $17.3  billion,  more  than  207o  of  Brazil's  GNP.   The  net 
debt  (i.e.,  gross  debt  minus  reserves)  has  increased  form  U.S. 
$6.5  billion  in  1973  to  U.S.  $12.1  billion  in  1974.   According  to 
Minister  Simonsen,  the  gross  foreign  debt  in  1975  will  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  U.S.  $20  billion  and  net  foreign  debt  will  not 
surpass  U.S.  $16  billion.   To  meet  this  goal,  the  government  intends 
to  hold  the  trade  deficit  to  U.S.  $2  billion  and  the  total  current 
account  deficit  to  U.S.  $5  billion. 

(See  Table  1  for  detailed  statistics  concerning  Brazilian  economic 
conditions. ) 
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C.  Geographical  Industry  Trends 

Brazil's  industrial  growth  has  varied  drastically  by  geographic 
region.   It  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Southeast  area  of 
country,  principally  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas  Gerais.   The  Southern  states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catarina, 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  also  considered  to  be  in  the  "modern" 
economy,  though  primarily  agricultural  in  nature. 

The  Northeast  region  of  Bazil  has  been  referred  to  as  a  "poverty- 
stricken  country  within  a  country."  Brazil's  most  densely  populated 
region,  this  area  is  dominated  by  a  sugar -based  monoculture  along 
the  coast  and  is  plagued  with  periodic  droughts  in  its  backlands. 
The  vast  Center  West  and  Northern  regions  account  for  only  107>  of 
the  total  population.   The  most  important  economic  activities  in 
these  areas  are  cattle  grazing,  subsistence  farming,  and  rubber 
gathering. 

(See  Table  2  for  regional  breakdown  by  domestic  income.) 

II.  TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Market  Size 

During  1974,  it  is  estimated  that  Brazilians  took  some  13.3  million 
trips,  of  which  13  million  were  taken  domestically  and  269,600  were 
taken  outside  Brazil.   Travelers  to  the  U.S.  totaled  85,490  in  1974, 
or  an  estimated  327o  of  the  total  Brazilian  international  travelers. 
This  was  a  97»  increase  over  the  78,522  Brazilian  arrivals  in  the 
U.S.  during  1973,  but  only  approximately  half  of  the  empirical 
growth  rate  (10-year  period,  1964-1974)  evidenced  in  Brazilian  travel 
to  America- -177°. 

Expenditures  of  the  269,000  Brazilians  traveling  abroad  in  1974 
amounted  to  approximately  $396  million  (excluding  international 
transportation  fares),  of  which  the  U.S.  received  approximately 
1370,  or  $50  million  (67o  more  than  in  1973).  Per  capita  expenditures 
for  all  international  travelers  were  estimated  at  $1,469,  while 
average  spending  in  the  U.S.  was  considerably  less,  at  $585. 
(See  Tables  3  and  4. ) 

B.  General  Framework  of  Brazilian  Tourism 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  travel,  both  domestic  and 
international,  by  Brazilians  in  recent  years.   The  increase  in  travel 
has  been  caused  in  part  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Brazilian  economy, 
with  the  corresponding  increase  in  personal  incomes  and  the  necessity 
of  travel  for  business  purposes.   A  related  factor  has  been  the 
improvement  in  road  and  air  transport  links,  so  that  for  the  first 
time  travel  has  become  relatively  easy  for  the  Brazilian  with  an 
income  which  will  permit  tourism. 
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The  rise  in  the  personal  incomes  of  Brazilians  has  almost  entirely 
concentrated  among  the  wealthiest  20%  of  the  population,  however, 
so  that  it  is  only  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  representing 
aproximately  20  million  people,  who  have  entered  what  might  be 
called  the  Brazilian  travel  market.   USTS  estimates,  however,  place 
the  number  of  Brazilians  who  possess  the  economic  capability  for 
long-haul  international  travel  at  4.4  million  persons. 

Those  Brazilians  who  have  the  economic  capibility  to  travel  have 
traditionally  preferred  to  travel  outside  the  country  rather  than 
within  Brazil.   This  preference  has  been  based  on  the  desire  for 
social  status  and  cultural  experiences,  as  well  as  the  belief  that 
adequate  transportation  and  hotel  facilities  were  unavailable  in 
Brazil.   It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  Brazilians  have  become 
more  interested  in  traveling  within  Brazil  and  that  facilities 
for  doing  so  have  become  available.   Many  Brazilians  first  travel 
outside  the  country  when  they  visit  the  border  areas  of  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay,  or  go  farther  South  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Bariloche. 

The  second  preference  for  international  travel  has  tended  to  be 
Europe,  both  because  of  a  large  proportion  of  Brazilian  family 
ties  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  European 
countries  and  because  Europe  is  perceived  as  providing  numerous 
elements  of  cultural  interest. 

The  third  traditional  choice  for  foreign  travel  has  been  North 
America.   Overwhelming,  the  purpose  of  travel  to  North  America 
is  to  visit  major  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Miami,  in  order  to  see  the  famous  sites  and  buy  merchandise  which 
is  unavailable  in  Brazil. 

In  a  competitive  sense,  the  United  States  competes  not  only  with 
southern  South  America  and  Europe  as  a  travel  destination  for 
Brazilians,  but  also  with  the  long-haul  domestic  travel  destinations 
which  represent  similar  expenditures  and  familiar  cultural  and 
ethnic  surroundings  for  the  potential  traveler. 

C.   Brazilian  Travel  to  the  United  States 

Destinations .   There  has  been  a  change  in  the  itinerary  of  Brazilians 
visiting  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  which  reflects  a  widening 
of  the  travel  market  in  terms  of  the  social  classes  traveling  and 
in  terms  of  the  ages  of  the  travelers.   The  traditional  U.S.  itinerary 
involved  at  least  thirty  days,  including  visits  of  three  to  four 
days  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  possibly  Las  Vegas,  Chicago, 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Miami.   Transportation 
was  by  air,  and  the  basic  purpose  was  to  visit  the  cosmopolitan 
environments  and  shop  in  the  sophisticated  marketplaces  of  these 
cities.   A  large  portion  of  the  market  still  adopts  this  continental 
triangular  pattern,  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  concentrate 
visits  to  the  United  States  in  New  York  and  especially  Miami.   Miami 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  Latin-American  city  in  the  United  States; 
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Brazilians  can  find  people  therewho  understand  them  culturally  if 
not  linguistically  and  can  find  familiar  food  and  climate. 

Above  all,  Miami  is  near  Orlando  and  Disneyworld,  which,  for 
Brazilians,  is  probably  the  strongest  tourist  attraction  in  the 
United  States.   A  new  phenomenon  in  recent  years  has  been  ten-  to 
fifteen-day  group  or  charter  flights  for  young  people  making  the 
Miami-Disneyworld  circuit  and  returning  to  Brazil.   One  executive 
of  an  international  airline  stated  that  the  opening  of  Disneyworld 
occasioned  a  dramatic  swing  of  the  Brazilian  travel  market  from 
Los  Angeles,  focusing  on  Disneyland,  to  Disneyworld  in  Florida. 

Tours.   Most  Brazilians  prefer  to  travel  on  a  preplanned  tour  the 
first  time  they  visit  the  United  States.   This  preference  is  based 
on  cost  as  well  as  on  the  desire  to  avoid  language  problems  and 
other  difficulties  associated  with  traveling  in  an  unfamiliar 
country.   The  preference  for  group  travel  is  most  marked  among 
the  middle-class  travelers,  who  have  entered  the  market  in  recent 
years  and  who  have  a  less  cosmopolitan  educational  background. 
Teenage  travelers  making  the  Disneyworld  swing  are  another  segment 
making  extensive  use  of  the  group  system.   Experienced  travelers 
and  first-time  travelers  with  the  cosmopolitan  orientation  typical 
of  the  upper  classes  are  much  more  likely  to  travel  on  an  individual 
basis.   The  people  in  the  travel  industry  believe  that  the  future 
development  of  high  volume  travel  to  the  United  States  will  be 
based  on  preplanned  packaged  tours. 

1.   Traveler  Characteristics 

The  "typical"  Brazilian  traveler  to  the  U.S.  is  middle-aged, 
a  resident  of  Sao  Paulo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  relatively  affluent, 
and  employed  in  a  professional  occupation. 

Sex  and  Age.   Based  on  a  survey  of  higher-  and  middle-class 
residents  in  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazilian  visitors  to  the  U.S.  are  approximately  evenly 
distributed--49%  are  males,  and  51%  are  females.  Approximately 
half  (48%)  are  25-44  years  of  age. 

City/Region  of  Residence.   Almost  half  (48%)  of  the  Brazilian 
visitors  to  the  U.S.  reside  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  21%  have  their 
homes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.   (Only  10%  of  the  population  live 
in  these  two  cities.) 

Income  and  Occupation.   Most  of  the  Brazilian  visitors  to  the 
U.S.  come  from  families  at  the  very  top  of  the  economic  scale. 
This  is  apparent  when  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  99% 
of  the  economically  active  population  earns  less  than  $5,000 
annually,  generally  insufficient  for  long-haul  travel  to 
Europe  or  the  U.S. 
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Again  based  upon  interviews  of  higher-  and  middle-class 
residents  in  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  mean  family  income  of  travelers  to  the  U.S.  is  $22,700. 

Based  on  the  Sao  Paulo/Rio  de  Janeiro  survey,  the  average 
traveler  to  America  is  employed  in  a  professional  occupation 
(557.)  ,  as  a  public  employee  (10%) ,  or  is  a  housewife  (187,). 

(See  Table  7  for  detailed  presentation  of  traveler  characteristics.) 

2.  Trip   Characteristics 

Brazilian  trips  to  the  U.S.  occur  more  often  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  and  are  usually  motivated  by  vacation/pleasure 
or  business  reasons,  or  to  study/teach.   The  average  length  of 
stay  in  the  U.S.  is  approximately  27  days. 

Purpose  of  Trip   (Based  on  the  Sao  Paulo/Rio  de  Janeiro  study). 
The  primary  purpose  of  Brazilian  trips  to  the  U.S.  is  for 
pleasure/vacation  (387>),  followed  by  educational  motives 
(24%)  and  business  reasons  (22%).   Visiting  friends  and 
relatives  accounts  for  only  14%  of  the  trips.   Shopping  for 
merchandise  which  is  unavailable  in  Brazil  also  figures 
prominently  in  the  Brazilian  motives  for  visiting  the  U.S. 

Length  of  Stay.   The  average  trip  to  the  U.S.  27  days 
in  duration,  with  46%  of  the  trips  lasting  less  than 
2  weeks  and  23%  from  one  to  two  weeks . 

Seasonality.   One- third  (33%)  of  the  Brazilian  visits 
to  the  U.S.  occurred  during  the  third  quarter  of  1974,  23% 
in  each  of  the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  and  22%  in  the 
second  quarter.   July  was  the  peak  travel  month  of  the 
year,  with  19%  of  the  Brazilian  trips. 

Mode  of  Transport.   As  might  be  expected,  almost  all  (98%) 
of  the  Brazilian  trips  to  the  U.S.  are  by  air  transportation, 
and  only  17>  occurs  by  sea  travel.   Forty-one  percent  of 
Brazilian  visitors  to  the  U.S.  travel  on  U.S.  carriers,  and 
587,  use  foreign- flag  carriers. 

(See  Table  8  for  detailed  presentation  of  trip  characteristics.) 

3.  Image  of  the  U.S. 

The  basic  image  of  the  United  States  is  generally  favorable. 
The  U.S.  is  seen  as  a  modern,  advanced  country- -both  tech- 
nologically and  culturally.   It  is  a  place  to  learn  new, 
impressive  things,  to  shop  for  merchandise  unavailable  in 
Brazil,  and  to  help  one's  business  career.   America  is 
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viewed  as  a  means  to  "expand  one's  horizons,"  and 

is  most  impressive  in  the  "organization  and  efficiency" 

of  the  American  people. 

Brazilians,  however,  are  relatively  unaware  of  the  attractions 
of  the  United  States  based  on  natural  beauty  or  on  non-urban 
economic  bases.   The  Brazilian  travel  industry  indicates  that 
Brazilians  want  most  to  visit  the  known  attractions  in  major 
cities  and  are  relatively  uninterested  in  spending  much  time 
in  one  place  or  in  getting  to  know  American  people. 

New  York  City  was  the  original  entry  point  for  40%  of  the 
Brazilian  arrivals  to  U.S.  during  1974,  followed  closely 
by  Miami  (35%)  as  the  second  most  popular  port-of-entry. 
Los  Angeles  was  third  with  14%  of  the  1974  Brazilian 
arrivals. 

a.  Favorable  Aspects 

In  light  of  the  overall  positive  image  which  the 
Brazilian  traveler  has  of  the  U.S.,  the  favorable 
aspects  of  America  as  a  travel  destination  are 
numerous.   Some  of  the  more  noteable  favorable 
impressions  are: 

--American  mental ity/organizat ion/efficiency 
--American  way  of  life/habits/standard  of  living 
--Cultural  aspects—museums ;  theaters;  libraries 
--Scenic  beauty 

--Architecture;  buildings;  bridges;  highway  system 
--Cleanliness  of  the  people  and  country- -public  hygiene 
--Hospitality  of  the  American  people 
--Disneyland/Disneyworld 

b.  Unfavorable  Aspects 

The  negative  aspects  which  cause  concern  among  potential 
and  actual  Brazilian  visitors  to  the  U.S.  center  primarily 
around  three  problem  areas:   (1)  language/communications 
difficulties;  (2)  food  differences;  and  (3)  travel  costs. 

1)  The  language  problem  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  Brazilian  visitors  limit  themselves 
to  areas  in  the  U.S.  in  which  there  are  heavy  concen- 
trations of  Latin  Americans,  such  as  Miami  and  Los 
Angeles. 
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Spanish-speaking  people  cannot  as  a  rule  understand 
Portuguese,  but  most  Portuguese  speakers  can  under- 
stand Spanish  and  can  alter  their  Portuguese  into 
a  form  called  "portanol"  so  that  communication  is 
possible. 

2)  The  food  problems  involve  high  costs,  differences 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  and  differences  in 
timing  in  eating  customs.   Brazilians  are  accustomed 
to  eating  light  morning  and  evening  meals,  with  the 
heavy  meal  at  mid-day.  Moreover,  the  Brazilian  diet 
of  the  classes  able  to  travel  internationally  is 
much  more  oriented  toward  lean  meat  than  is  the 
vegetable  and  high- fat-content  meat  diet  character- 
istic of  Americans.   Finally,  the  quantity  of  food 
offered  at  major  meals  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  extremely  parsimonious  in  comparison  with  the 
quantities  to  which  the  Brazilian  traveler  is  accus- 
tomed.  A  few  hotels  in  the  Miami  area  which  have 
specialized  in  Brazilian  tour  groups  have  adjusted 
their  dietary  practices  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  Brazilians  experience  in  adjusting  to  the 
United  States. 

3)  The  cost  of  travel  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
and  the  daily  cost  of  travel  within  this  country 

are  the  most  important  barriers  to  increasing  Brazilian 
tourism  in  the  United  States.   It  costs  at  least  $750 
just  to  reach  Miami,  the  closest  U.S.  gateway  for 
Brazilians  (See  Table  5.).  There  are  no  reduced  fares 
for  Brazilians  traveling  for  less  than  thirty  days 
in  the  United  States,  although  such  reductions  do 
exist  for  travel  to  Europe  and  for  American  travel 
to  Brazil.   The  high  cost  of  airfare  has  been  mitigated 
to  an  extent  by  an  increased  use  of  charter  flights  from 
Brazil  to  the  United  States  and  by  extensive  use  of 
credit  to  finance  travel.  Charter  flights  have  been 
somewhat  slow  to  develop  in  Brazil  because  of  factors 
such  as  the  reluctance  of  the  airlines  to  divert 
traffic  from  their  regular  flights,  the  lack  of  return 
charters  to  Brazil,  the  weakness  of  the  Brazilian  travel 
industry  in  promoting  charter  flights,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  Brazilian  government  to  encourage  international 
travel.   Charter  flights  have  been  on  the  increase  in 
spite  of  these  factors. 

The  Brazilian  consumer  economy  runs  on  credit,  and 
the  travel  market  is  no  exception.   The  sources  of 
financing  for  international  travel  include  travel 
agencies,  airlines,  and  commercial  banks. 
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Up  to  July  1,  1974,  the  most  important  credit 
sources  were  the  finance  companies,  which  would 
extend  financing  to  travelers  through  associated 
travel  agencies.   The  Central  Bank  decreed  on 
July  1,  1974,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  legal 
to  extend  credit  for  international  travel  through 
the  finance  companies,  so  that  at  the  time  this 
research  was  being  conducted  there  was  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of  this  credit 
restriction  on  the  travel  industry.   Some  members 
of  the  trade  believe  that  there  will  be  no  lasting 
effects  because  in  the  traditional  Brazilian  manner 
a  means  will  be  found  for  circumventing  the  restriction, 
pointing  out  that  airline  companies  and  travel  agencies 
were  increasing  their  credit  offerings  based  on  their 
resources  and  that  people  interested  in  traveling 
could  still  borrow  money  from  banks  that  they  could 
use  for  travel.  Others  point  out  that  many  travelers 
who  had  been  using  credit  did  not  really  need  to 
use  it  and  would  still  travel  in  the  era  of  credit 
restriction  by  using  their  own  money.   It  is  clear 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  travel 
credit.   At  the  height  of  the  travel  credit  boom 
it  was  possible  to  finance  trips  for  up  to  forty 
months;  the  term  of  loans  are  now  reduced  to  the 
ten-  or  twenty-month  period  normally  offered  by 
airlines.   It  has  been  suggested  that  if  no  credit 
were  available,  no  more  than  2  percent  of  Brazilians 
could  really  afford  to  travel  internationally,  whereas 
the  easy  credit  situation  of  the  past  few  years  allowed 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  population  to  enter  the  inter- 
national travel  market.   It  is  probable  that  the 
credit  restriction  will  therefore  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  international  travel  market,  although 
the  present  volume  may  be  maintained. 

Ground  costs  within  the  United  States  are  also  a 
barrier  to  travel.   Hotels  of  adequate  quality  are 
less  expensive  in  the  United  States  than  in  Brazil, 
but  costs  of  food,  buses,  taxis,  and  admissions 
are  a  great  deal  higher.   The  advice  given  to 
Brazilians  visiting  the  United  States  is  to  eat  at 
McDonalds  and  take  the  bus. 

Brazilians  are  allowed  to  take  $1,000  (U.S.)  with 
them  when  they  leave  the  country.  The  majority  pay  for 
their  transportation  before  they  leave  Brazil,  so  the 
$1,000  are  used  to  cover  ground  costs  in  the  United  States, 
plus  purchases  of  merchandise.   Many  spend  up  to  the 
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absolute  maximum,  so  that  using  the  legal  $1,000 
limit,  these  Brazilians  spend  approximately  $50  to 
$100  per  day  when  visiting  the  United  States.   This 
is  broken  down  in  the  following  manner:   $15  per  day 
for  hotels,  $15  per  day  for  food,  and  $20  to  $70 
per  day  (whatever  remained  after  paying  necessary 
expenses)  to  buy  merchandise.   Some  Brazilians  bring 
much  more  than  the  legal  $1,000  by  purchasing  black 
market  dollars  at  a  premium  rate.   A  few  Brazilians 
reportedly  make  it  a  business  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  buy  items  which  are  resold  in  Brazil  in 
order  to  help  finance  another  trip  to  the  United 
States.   In  any  event,  it  is  common  practice  for 
Brazilians  to  come  to  Miami  with  empty  suitcases 
with  the  plan  of  returning  with  suitcases  chock 
full  of  merchandise. 


4)   Sources  of  Information  Concerning  the  U.S. 

Promotion  of  Brazilian  tourism  in  the  United  States  is 
mainly  word-of-mouth,  reinforced  by  the  plethora  of 
general  information  bombarding  the  individual  through 
the  television,  movies,  the  daily  news,  textbooks,  and 
music  on  the  radio.   Brazilians  are  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  general  course  of  events  in  the  United  States  and  have 
practical  preferences  concerning  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants 
for  Brazilians  in  New  York,  Miami,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington,  D.C, 

Impersonal  media  such  as  travel  brochures  are  available 
to  supplement  the  word-of-mouth  information.   Airlines 
and  major  tour  operators  make  their  promotional  literature 
available  at  their  respective  places  of  business,  along 
with  literature  supplies  by  private  tourist  attractions 
in  the  United  States.   The  most  evident  private  promo- 
tional effort  is  that  of  Disneyworld,  which  supplies 
posters  and  brochures  and  franchises  its  "personalities" 
for  display  in  shows  in  Brazil.   Other  private  tourist 
enterprises  from  Florida  also  have  information  available, 
including  Cypress  Gardens  and  various  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Varig  Airlines  has  an  excellent  guide  for  Brazilians  visiting 
New  York  City,  and  Pan  American  has  a  shopper's  guide  covering 
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the  entire  United  States.   The  United  States  Travel  Service's  guides 
to  travel  in  particular  regions  are  also  available  but  seem  to  be 
in  short  supply  and  are  found  only  in  major  airline  offices  or 
large  travel  agencies. 

D.  Brazilian  Travel  Trade 

Most  travel  agencies  in  Brazil  are  small  and  function  mainly  as 
ticket  writers  rather  than  as  operators  and  promoters  of  tours. 
There  were  1,045  travel  agencies  officially  registered  with  the 
Brazilian  government  tourist  organization  (EMBRATUR)  as  of  December 
31,  1973.   Of  these,  45  percent  were  located  either  in  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  or  in  the  state  of  Guanabara  (the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro), 
Travel  agencies  all  over  Brazil  are  organized  into  statewide  trade 
associations,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Associacao  Brasileira  de 
Agendas  de  Viagens  (Brazilian  Association  of  Travel  Agencies  or 
ABAV) ,  which  operates  as  a  disseminator  of  information  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  Brazilian  travel  agencies. 

Travel  agencies  receive  a  nominal  commission  of  7  percent  for 
each  airline  ticket  they  write,  although  airlines  sometimes  pay 
higher  commissions  in  excess  of  this  if  they  need  passengers  to 
increase  their  load  factor.   The  retail  commission  for  the  sale 
of  a  place  on  a  tour  is  10  percent,  plus  two  free  passages  for 
each  15  places  sold.   The  markup  by  tour  operators  is  between 
20  and  30  percent.   Travel  agencies  also  receive  a  commission  of 
10  percent  for  hotel  room  reservations  but  will  normally  make 
reservations  only  for  travel  in  Brazil  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  making  international  reservations. 

Of  the  more  than  1,000  travel  agencies  in  Brazil, only  a  handful, 
perhaps  20  to  25,  actually  function  as  the  operators  of  tours  to 
the  United  States.   These  tour  operators  are  often  subsidiaries 
of  international  travel  agencies,  such  as  Exprinter  and  Abreutur, 
or  subsidiaries  of  Brazilian  financial  conglomerates,  such  as  the 
Grupo  Bradesco,  although  some,  such  as  Estella  Barros,  have  grown 
as  a  result  of  special  facility  in  dealing  with  travel  in  the 
United  States.   Even  the  larger  Brazilian  agencies  are  small  by 
European  or  North  American  standards.   Most  of  the  Brazilian  tour 
operators  have  offices  or  at  least  representatives  in  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  setting  up  tours  and  to  handle  arrangements 
for  reception  of  tourists. 
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There  is  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  Brazilian  travel  agencies 
to  set  up  tours  to  the  United  States,  but  they  are  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  information  concerning  attractions  aside  from  the  well-known 
and  well-traveled  itineraries.   The  attitude  is  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  developing  new  destinations  for  their  tours,  but  to  do  so 
they  must  have  more  information,  and  they  do  not  want  to  introduce 
completely  new  itineraries.   They  would  prefer  to  take  a  tour  which 
has  six  stopping  points  and  to  add  one  new  attraction  to  see  if 
people  like  it.   In  their  offerings  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
tour  operators  to  be  highly  oriented  toward  the  traditional  travel 
patterns  which  Brazilians  have  followed  in  the  United  States.   This 
traditionalism  is  partially  due  to  the  social  consensus  that  builds 
on  word-of-mouth  basis  as  to  whether  a  given  destination  is  desirable. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  social  status  is  a  motivation  for  travel, 
the  status  seeker  can  only  gain  status  if  his  reference  group  is 
aware  of  the  implications  of  what  the  person  has  done. 

Many  of  the  tours  sold  by  Brazilian  travel  agencies  are  created 
by  the  airlines.   There  are  four  major  scheduled  carriers  operating 
between  Brazil  and  the  United  States.   The  most  important  airline 
is  Varig,  the  Brazilian  flag  carrier,  followed  closely  by  Pan 
American,  with  Braniff  and  Aerolineas  Argentinas  as  much  smaller 
factors  in  the  market. 

E.  International  Travel  and  Brazilian  Public  Policy 

Tourism  is  of  interest  to  the  Brazilian  government  currently  for 
both  social  and  economic  reasons.   Brazil  has  traditionally  been 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  national  cohesion  and  consciousness,  a 
problem  which  tourism  by  Brazilians  in  their  own  country  helps  to 
resolve.   But  the  common  orientation  of  people  with  enough  money 
and  time  to  travel  has  often  been  that  they  would  rather  travel 
overseas  than  travel  within  Brazil.   In  the  last  few  years  this 
attitude  has  been  changing,  partially  because  of  governmental 
promotional  efforts  aimed  at  increasing  a  sense  of  positive 
nationalism  by  encouraging  domestic  travel. 

The  Brazilian  government  also  views  tourism  as  a  means  for  alleviating 
the  regional  disparities  in  economic  growth  which  exist  between 
the  Center-South  and  the  poverty-ridden  Northeast.   Both  domestic 
and  international  tourism  to  Brazil  are  heavily  encouraged.   Many 
Brazilian  government  officials  see  tourism  as  one  of  the  most 
important  growth  industries  in  the  coming  years.   But  the  growth 
impact  of  tourism  on  the  Brazilian  economy  will  be  lost  to  the 
extent  that  Brazilians  travel  overseas  rather  than  at  home. 
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International  tourism  is  also  a  factor  which  has  a  negative 
impact  on  the  Brazilian  balance  of  payments.   It  is  estimated 
that  the  current  account  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  totaled 
approximately  seven  billion  dollars  in  1974,  caused  by  the  negative 
terms  of  trade  and  effects  of  petroleum  price  increases  on  a  petro- 
leum-dependent and  deficient  economy.   Understanding  that  the  current 
account  deficit  is  the  fundamental  bottleneck  in  the  continuation 
of  Brazilian  industrial  growth  is  critical  to  the  analysis  of 
almost  all  areas  of  Brazilian  economic  policy. 

The  deficit  in  the  Brazilian  travel  balance  of  payments  is  not 
large  in  comparison  with  the  total  current  account  deficit,  but 
the  Brazilian  government  is  currently  adopting  as  many  measures 
as  possible  to  reduce  deficits  in  all  accounts  because  of  the 
energy  crisis  threatening  the  whole  economy.   The  elimination  of 
credit  through  finance  companies  used  for  financing  international 
travel  may  have  been  only  the  first  step  to  slow  down  the  growth 
of  Brazilian  travel  overseas.   Promotion  of  international  travel 
by  Brazilians  is  likely  to  be  seen  as  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  in  coming  years.   For  example,  several  trades  people 
indicate  that  there  has  been  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  approve  charter  flights  from  Brazil,  especially 
if  they  have  not  been  balanced  by  flights  bringing  in  foreign 
tourists.   As  yet,  however,  it  is  still  possible  to  obtain  charter 
flight  permission  and  to  promote  foreign  travel,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  such  activity  may  be  contrary  to  the  Brazilian  national 
interests. 

III.  MARKET  FORECAST 

Based  upon  empirical  arrival  trends  and  actual  1975  arrival  figures, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  could  receive  118,000  Brazilian 
visitors  during  calendar  year  1976.   This  represents  an  anticipated 
16.8%  increase  over  the  101,000  Brazilian  visitors  expected  for  total 
year  1975. 

These  118,000  Brazilian  visitors  are  expected  to  spend  $77  million 
during  their  visits  in  the  U.S.  during  1976,  24%  more  than  the 
$62  million  forecast  for  1975.   (These  figures  are  based  upon 
anticipated  inflationary  effects  on  per  capita  spending  by  Brazilians 
in  the  U.S.) 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MARKET-  TABLES 

TABLE  1 
ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 


Population  (in  millions) 
Number  of  Households 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975  (est.) 


99.0(e)    102.0(e)    105.2(e)     108.1 


Number  in  Work  Force 
(mil lions --economically 
active) 


31.7(e)     32.7(e)     33.7(e)      34.7 


GNP  (in  billions  of  U.S.  $)       49.6(e)     63.5(e)     85.0(e) 


Per  Capita  GNP 
(in  U.S.  $) 


501 


623 


808 


Growth  Rate  in  GNP 
In  Real  Terms 


+10.4%      +11.4% 


+10.2% 


Inflation  Rate 


+17.0% 


+15.6%      +34.5% 


+25% 


Unemployment  Rate 


Number  of  Unemployed 


Balance  of  Trade  Position 
(billions  of  U.S.  $) 


(-.241)      +.124     (-4.562)      (-2.000) 


Balance  on  Current  Account 


(-7.000)      (-5.000) 
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TABLE  2 


ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT 

DOMESTIC  INCOME  BY  SECTOR  OF  ACTIVITY 

(1969) 


Domestic  Income  (millions  of  Cr.) 


Region/State 

North 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Minas  Gerais 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Sao  Paulo 

South 
Parana 

Santa  Catarina 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Center  West 

Total 

Brazil 


Agriculture 

459.2 

5,141.8 

8,437.3 

2,652.8 

731.4 

4,585.6 

6,992.5 

3,135.0 

900.7 

2,956.8 

1,318.5 

22,349.4 

17,770.7 


Industry 

364.3 

1,649.1 

21,221.1 

2,045.4 

1,784.6 

14,773,6 

2,993.3 

802.0 

676.4 

1,514.8 

205.4 

26,433.2 

30,551.8 


Services 

1,316.1 

7,572.0 

35,583.5 
5,546.8 
2,599.4 

17,663.4 
8,876.5 
3,144.1 
1,240.3 
4,492.1 
1,684.4 

55,032.6 

55,360.2 


Total 

2,139.7 

14,363.0 

65,242.0 

10,245.1 

5,115.4 

37,022.7 

18,862.2 

7,081.1 

2,817.4 

8,963.7 

3,208.3 

103,815.2 

103,682.7 


Source:   Overseas  Business  Reports,  "Marketing  in  Brazil,"  U.S.  Department 
Commerce,  Domestic  and  International  Business  Administration. 
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TABLE  3 
TRAVEL   ENVIRONMENT-MARKET   SIZE 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Destination  of  Travelers 
Number   of  Trips   to: 

Own  Country 

United  States 

Other  Countries 
TOTAL 


n.a.  12,000,000  13,000,000  n.a. 

54,755  78,522  85,490  101,000 

L 94, 445  200,678  184,110  n.a. 

n.a.  12,279,200  13,269,600  n.a. 


Proportion  of  these  Holiday- 

Makers  to  the  Population  n.a. 

(Own  Country)  (n.a.) 

( Int ernat  ional )  (0.3%) 


12.0%        12.6%      n.a, 
(11.8%)      (12.4%) 
(  0.3%)      (  0.3%) 


Number  of  Individuals 
Who  Travel 
Internationally 


249,200 


279  200      269,600     n.a, 


U.S.  Share  of  International 
Trips 


22.0% 


28.1% 


31.7%      n.a, 


International  Travel 
Expenditures  (million  of  U.S, 
$)  (excluding  transportation 
fares) 


$263.2 


$330.0       $396.0       n.a. 


U.S.  Share  of 
Expenditures 


11.4% 


14.2% 


12.6%      n. 
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TABLE  $ 


TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT: 
TOP  DESTINATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVELERS 


Destination  (Area)  Rank* 

South  America  1 

Paraguay- 
Uruguay 
Argentina 

Europe  2 

North  America  3 

United  States 


-^Rankings  based  on  survey  data:  actual  departures  and  expenditures 
figures  not  available  (except  for  the  U.S.) 
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TABLE  6 

TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT- - 
PRICE  OF  ECONOMY-CLASS   ROUND-TRIP  AIRFARE 
BETWEEN   SAO   PAULO  AND  VARIOUS   POINTS   FOR  TRIPS 
OF  MORE   THAN  THIRTY  DAYS   DURATION 


Fare 
(U.S.  dollars) 

Sao  Paulo/Buenos  Aires  200 

Sao  Paulo/Bahia  175 

Sao  Paulo/Manaus  300 

Sao  Paulo/Miami  746 

Sao  Paulo/Dallas-Fort  Worth  934 

Sao  Paulo/Lima  476 

Sao  Paulo/Los  Angeles  988 

Sao  Paulo/New  York  850 


Source:   Braniff  International  System  Timetable  (Summer  1974);  0  Estado  de 
Sao  Paulo  (August  6,  1974).  p. 15 
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TABLE  7 
TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT -TRAVELER  CHARACTERISTICS 


Population 
(Percent) 


Characteristics 

Sex  n.a. 

Male 

Female 

Base 
*Based  on  survey  conducted  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Traveler  to  the  U.S 

(Percent) 

(1974-1975) 


49% 

51 
(132*) 


Age 
0-17 
18-24 
25r34 
35-44 
45-54 

55  or  older 

MEAN 

**I-94  Analysis- -1973 


Base 


10% 

8 

24 

24 

17 

17 

39  years  of 
(1,941**) 


City/Region  of  Residence 
Sao  Paulo 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Other 


Base 


6% 

4 

90 
(n.a.) 


48 

21 

31 
(  2,152  ) 


**I-94  Analysis--1973 
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(TABLE  7  Cont'd) 
TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT- TRAVELER  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristics 


Annual  Family  Income  (U.S.  $) 

$5,000  or  less 

Over  $5,000 

(Source:   Overseas  Business 
Report,  "Marketing  in  Brazil," 
February  1975.) 

Base 


Population 

Traveler    to   the  U.S. 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

(1970) 

997o 

n.a. 

1% 

(n.a.) 


Occupation  of  Traveler  (Respondent) 

Managers/Department  Heads/ 
Employed  Professionals 

Business  Owners/Directors/ 
Self -Employed  Professionals 

Office  Employees 

Salesmen 

Public  Employees 

Housewives 

Farmers 

Retired 

Student 

Other  Employed 

Base 


44 

n.a. 

n.a. 

56 
(  n.a.) 


21% 

13 
20 
1 
10 
18 

2 

13 

2 
(132*) 


Education 


Literacy 


67% 


(Source:   Overseas  Business 
Report,  "Marketing  in  Brazil," 
February,  1975.) 

Base  (  n.a.  ) 

*Based  on  survey  conducted  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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TABLE   8 

TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT -TRIP  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristics 

Purpose  of  Trip 
Vacation/Pleasure 


All    Int'l  Trips 

(Percent) 

(1974-1975) 


54% 


Trips  to  U.S. 

(Percent) 
(1974-1975) 


387, 


Visit  Friends/Relatives 

Business 

Study  or  Teach 

Other 

Base 
*Based  on  survey  conducted  in  Sao  Paulo  and 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 


18 

14 

13 

1 

(534*) 


14 

22 

24 

2 

(132*) 


Length  of  Stay 
0-6  days 
7-14  days 
15-21  days 
22-34  days 
35-45  days 
46-60  days 
Over  60  days 
MEAN 


Base 


467o 

22 

13 

8 

3 

2 

6 

2  7  days 
(1,941**) 


**I-94  Analysis--1973 
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(  TABLE  8  Cont'd) 
TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT- TRIP  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristics 

Seasonality 
1st  Quarter 
2nd  Quarter 
3rd  Quarter 
4th  Quarter 


All    Int'l  Trips 
(Percent) 
(1974-1975) 


Trips  to  U.S, 

(Percent) 
(1974-1975) 


Base 


36% 

23% 

20 

22 

25 

33 

20 

23 

(534**) 

(85,490) 

Mode  of  Transport 
Air 
Land 

(Auto) 

(Bus) 

(Train) 
Sea 


Base 


69% 

98% 

27 

•k-k'k 

(15) 

- 

(11) 

- 

(  1) 

- 

3 
534**  ) 

(1 

1 

,941*) 

*I-94  Analysis--1973 
**Based  on  survey  conducted  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
•**Less  than  \   of  1% 
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TABLE  9 
TRAVEL  ENVIRONMENT- IMAGE  OF  THE  U.S. 


Overall  image  of  the  U.S.  as  a  travel  destination 

Generally  favorable:   The  U.S.  is  seen  as  a  place  to  "expand  horizons," 
and  to  learn  new,  impressive  things.   America   is  viewed  as  being 
highly  advanced--both  technologically  and  culturally—and  is  impressive 
in  the  efficiency  and  organization  of  the  American  people.   It  is  also 
regarded  as  a  place  to  help  one's  business  career. 


Favorable  Aspects 

--American  mentality/organization/efficiency 

--Cultural  aspects—Museums ;  theaters,  libraries 

--Beauty  of  the  country  side 

--Architecture;   buildings;  bridges;  highway  system 

--American  way  of  life/habits 

--Cleanliness  of  the  people  and  country- -public  hygiene 

--Hospitality  of  the  American  people 

- -Disney land/Disneywor Id 


Unfavorable  Aspects 

--Language/communications 

--Food  differences  (volume  and  type) 

--Travel  costs  (to  and  within  the  U.S.) 


Ranking  of  popularity  of  U.S.  cities/regions  visited 

By  City  (U.S.  Port-of-Entry) :  By  Region; 

1.  New  York  City  (40%)  1.  Eastern  U.S. 

(New  York) 

2.  Miami  (35%) 

2.  Southern  U.S. 

3.  Los  Angeles  (14%)  (Miami) 

4.  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (2%)  3.  Western  U.S. 

(L.A.) 

5.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  (2%) 

4.  Central  U.S. 

6.  Other  U.S.  Cities  (7%) 
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TABLE  10 
MARKET  FORECAST 


Normal 


%  Change 

from  Previous 

Period 


1974  (Actual) 


Arrivals 


85,490 


+8.9% 


Receipts  (millions) 


$50^ 


+6.4% 


"Unofficial  estimate 


1975 


Arrivals 


101,000 


+18.1% 


Receipts  (millions  ) 


$62 


+24.0% 


1976 


Arrivals 


Receipts  (millions) 


118,000 


$77 


+16.8% 
+24.2% 
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TABLE  11 
SUMMARY -CURRENT  MARKET  DESCRIPTION 


A.  Market  Population  Segments: 

Group  Description  or  Income  Class   (Who?) 

1.  Middle  (43%) 

2.  Upper  Middle  (29%) 

3.  Upper  (12%) 

4.  Lower  Middle  (11%) 

5.  Lower  (4%) 


Motivation"  Purpose  of  Trip  (Why?) 

1.  Vacation/Pleasure  (38%) 

2.  Study  or  Teach  (24%) 

3.  Business  (227o) 

4.  VFR  (14%) 

5.  Other  (2%) 


B.  Market  Geographical  Areas:   (From  Where?) 

1.  Sao  Paulo  (41%) 

2.  Rio  de  Janeiro  (29%) 

3.  Bel em  (2%) 

4.  Belo  Horizonte  (2%) 


5.  Curitaba  (2%) 

6.  Porto  Alegre  (2%) 

7.  Recife  (2%) 

8.  Salvador  (2%) 
All  Others  (18%) 


C.  Seasonal  Segments:   (When?) 

1.  3rd  Qtr.  (33%) 

2.  4th  Qtr.  (23%) 


3.  1st  Qtr.  (23%) 

4.  2nd  Qtr.  (22%) 


D.  Elements  of  USA  Travel  Product:   City,  State  or  Region  (To  Where?) 


(By  Port-of-Entry:) 

1.  New  York  City  (40%) 

2.  Miami  (35%) 

3.  Los  Angeles  (147o) 

4.  Honolulu,  Hawaii  (2%) 

5.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  (2%) 


(By  Region) 

1.  Eastern  U.S. 

2.  Southern  U.S. 

3.  Western  U.S. 

4.  Central  U.S. 
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